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10,  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly. 

Jan.  lsif,  1864. 

In  my  third  and  last  letter  on  American  Finances 

and  Resources,  the  effect  of  the  substitution 

of  free  for  slave  labour  in  the  United  States  by 

the  abolition  of  slavery  was  discussed.  In  that 

*/ 

letter  it  was  shown  by  the  official  American  census 
of  1860,  that  the  product  that  year,  per  capita , 
of  Massachusetts  was  $235 ;  per  capita ,  Maryland 
$96 ;  and  of  South  Carolina  $56.  Massachusetts 
had  no  slaves;  Maryland,  87,189;  and  South 
Carolina,  402,406.  Thus  we  see  the  annual  value 
of  the  products  of  labour  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Slaves.  In  further  proof  of  the 
position  assumed  in  that  letter,  that  the  progress  of 
of  wealth,  of  population,  and  education  in  the 
United  States  was  most  injuriously  affected  by 
slavery,  I  now  present  other  official  facts  from  our 
census  of  1860.  My  first  comparison  will  be  that 
of  the  free  State  of  New  York  with  slave-holding 
Virginia. 

By  the  census,  the  population  of  Virginia  in  1790 
was  748,308,  and  in  1860,  1,596,318,  making  the 
ratio  of  increase  113.32  per  cent.  In  1790,  New 
York  numbered  340,120,  and  in  1860,  3,880,735, 
he  ratio  of  increase  being  1,040.99.  (Table  1, 
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Prelim.  Census  Rep.,  p.  132.)  Thus,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  New  York  exceeded  that  of  Virginia 
more  than  nine  to  one. 

In  1790,  the  population  of  Virginia  was  largely 
more  than  double  that  of  New  York.  In  I860,  the 
population  of  New  York  was  very  largely  more 
than  double  that  of  Virginia.  In  1790,  Virginia, 
in  population,  ranked  first  of  all  the  States,  and  New 
York  the  fifth.  In  1860,  they  had  reversed  their 
positions,  and  New  York  was  the  first,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  fifth.  (Rep.,  p.  120.)  At  the  same  rate 
of  progress,  from  1860  to  1900,  as  from  1790  to 
1860,  Virginia,  retaining  slavery,  would  have  sunk 
from  the  first  to  the  twenty-first  State,  and  would 
still  continue,  at  each  succeeding  decade,  descending 
theXnclined  plane  toward  the  lowest  position  of  all 
the  States.  Such  has  been,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  the  effect  of  slavery,  in  dragging  down  that  once 
great  State  from  the  first  toward  the  last  in  rank 
in  the  Union.  But  if,  as  in  the  absence  of  slavery 
must  have  been  the  case,  Virginia  had  increased 
from  1790  to  1860  in  the  same  ratio  as  New  York, 
her  population  in  1860  would  have  been  7,789,141, 
and  she  must  always  have  remained  the  first  in  rank 
of  all  the  States. 

Area. — The  natural  advantages  of  Virginia  far 
exceed  those  of  New  York.  The  area  of  Virginia 
is  61,352  square  miles,  and  that  of  New  York, 
47,000.  The  population  of  Virginia  per  square 
mile  in  1790  was  12.19,  and  in  1860,  26.02.  That 
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of  New  York,  in  1790,  was  7.83,  and  in  1860, 84,36. 
Now,  if  New  York,  with  her  present  numbers  per 
square  mile,  had  the  area  of  Virginia,  her  popula¬ 
tion,  in  1860,  would  have  been  5,175,654,  and  that 
of  Virginia,  reduced  to  the  area  of  New  York,  on 
the  basis  of  her  present  numbers  per  square  mile, 
would  have  been  1,320,000.  This  illustrates  the 
immense  effect  of  area,  as  one  of  the  great  elements 
influencing*  the  progress  of  population.  But,  won¬ 
derful  as  are  these  results,  the  great  fact  is  omitted 
in  this  calculation,  that  Virginia,  in  1790,  had 
largely  more  than  double  the  population  of  New 
York.  Thus,  if  we  reverse  the  numbers  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  in  1790,  and  take  the  actual 
ratio  of  increase  of  each  for  the  succeeding  seventy 
years,  the  population  of  Virginia,  in  1860,  would 
have  been  728,875,  and  that  of  New  York,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  have  been  7,789,141,  making  the 
difference  exceed  seven  millions,  or  very  largely 
more  than  ten  to  one.  Reverse  the  areas  also,  and 
the  difference  would  exceed  eight  millions. 

Shore  Line. — As  furnishing  cheap  and  easy 
access  for  imports  and  exports,  creating*  marts  for 
commerce  with  great  cities,  and  affecting*  the  in¬ 
terior  most  beneficially,  the  shore  line,  with  ade¬ 
quate  harbours,  constitutes  a  vast  element  in  the 
progress  of  states  and  empires.  Now,  by  the  last 
tables  of  the  United  States  coast  survey,  the  shore 
line  of  Virginia  was  1,571  miles,  and  of  New  York 
725  miles.  The  five  great  parallel  tide-water  rivers 
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of  Virginia,  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the 
York  river,  James  river,  and  Roanoke  (parti}'  in 
North  Carolina),  with  their  tributaries,  furnish  easy 
access  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  with 
both  shores  of  the  noble  Chesapeake  bay  for  many 
miles,  as  well  as  its  magnificent  outlet  and  the  main 
ocean  for  a  considerable  distance,  all  within  the  limits 
of  Virginia.  We  have  seen  that  the  coast  line  of 
Virginia  is  largely  more  than  double  that  of  New 
York,  and  the  harbours  of  Virginia  are  more  numer¬ 
ous,  deeper,  and  much  nearer  the  great  valley  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  By  the  coast-survey 
tables,  the  mean  low  water  in  the  harbour  of  New 
York  by  Gedney’s  channel  is  20  feet,  and  at  high- 
water  spring  tides  is  24.2 ;  north  channel,  24,  mean 
low  water,  and  29.1  spring-tides,  high  water;  south 
channel,  22  and  27.1;  main  ship  channel,  after 
passing  S.  W.  spit  buoy,  on  N.  E.  course,  one  mile 
up  the  bay,  for  New  York,  22.5- 27.06.  By  the 
same  tables,  from  capes  at  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
bay  to  Hampton,  at  mean  low  water,  30  feet ;  spring 
tides,  high  water,  32. B.  Anchorage  in  Hampton 
roads,  59-61.8.  From  Hampton  roads  to  Sewell’s 
point,  25-27.8.  South  of  Sewell’s  point  (one  mile 
and  a  half),  21-23.8;  up  to  Norfolk,  23-25.8.  From 
Hampton  roads  to  James  river,  entering  to  the 
northward  of  Newport  News,  middle  ground, 
22-24.8.  From  Hampton  roads  to  James  river, 
entering  to  the  southward  of  Newport  News,  middle 
ground,  27-29.8.  From  abreast  the  tail  of  York 
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spit,  up  to  Yorktown,  33-35.8.  Elizabeth  river, 
between  Norfolk  and  navy  yard,  25.5-28.3.. 

When  we  leave  the  tide-water  rivers  for  the  in¬ 
terior  navigable  streams,  Virginia  has  a  vast  advan¬ 
tage.  New  York  has  no  such  rivers  above  tide,  but 
Virginia  has  the  Ohio  for  hundreds  of  miles,  with 
its  tributaries,  the  Kanawha,  Guyandotte,  and  Big 
Sandy.  It  is  true,  New  York  has  several  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  vast  advantage  of  connection 
with  them  through  her  great  canal.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  sla  very,  the  canal  projected  by  Washing¬ 
ton  (preceding  that  of  New  York)  would  have  con¬ 
nected,  through  Virginia,  the  Chesapeake  bay  with^ 
the  Ohio  river.  The  James  river,  flowing  into  the 
Chesapeake,  cuts  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  Ka¬ 
nawha,  a  confluent  of  the  Ohio,  cuts  the  Alleghany  ] 
thus  opening  an  easy  and  practicable  route  for  a 
great  canal  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  waters. 
The  valley  of  the  lakes,  with  which  New  York  is 
connected  by  her  canal,  has  an  area  of  335,515 
square  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
which  the  Chesapeake  would  long  since,  in  the 
absence  of  slavery,  have  been  connected  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  canal,  has  an  area  of  1,226,600  square  miles. 
The  shore  line  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
above  tide  water,  is  35,644  miles.  (Page  35  Com- 
pend.  Census  of  1850.)  Our  shore  line  of  the  lakes 
is  3,620  miles,  including  bays,  sounds,  and  islands ; 
and  that  of  the  British,  2,629.  (Ib.  35.)  The 
connection  of  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
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would  be  the  same  for  both  States,  the  one  being 
from  the  lakes  to  these  rivers,  and  the  other  from 
the  rivers  to  the  lakes.  The  location  of  Virginia  is 
more  central  than  that  of  New  York;  and  Virginia 
runs  farther  west  by  several  hundred  miles.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  look  at  the  connection  of  New 
York  with  the  West  by  her  canal,  and  Virginia 
with  no  such  union,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
great  change  if  Virginia  had  been  connected  by  her 
progressing  work  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and 
thence.,  by  the  present  canals,  with  the  lakes. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that,  as  regards  easy  access 
to  the  West,  the  natural  advantages  of  Virginia 
surpass  New  York,  and  with  greater  facilities  for 
artificial  works.  How  many  decades  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  after  emancipation,  to  bring  the  superior 
natural  advantages  of  Virginia  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  is  not  the  question  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
city  of  New  York  will  ever  cease  to  be  the  centre 
of  our  own  trade,  and  ultimately  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  But  although  Virginia,  in  adhering 
to  slavery,  has  lost  her  supremacy  in  the  Union,  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  as  a  Free  State,  she  would 
commence  a  new  career  of  wonderful  prosperity, 
that  capital  and  population  from  the  North  and 
from  Europe  would  flow  there  with  a  mighty  cur¬ 
rent,  her  lands  be  doubled  in  value,  and  her  town 
and  city  property  far  more  than  quadrupled. 

Mines. — Virginia  has  vast  mines  of  coal,  the 
great  element  of  modern  progress.  New  York  has 
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none.  It  is  coal  that  has  made  Great  Britain  a 
mighty  empire,  giving-  her  power,  by  land  and  sea, 
equal  to  the  manual  force  of  all  mankind.  It  is 
stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  in  his  report  before  referred  to,  of  November, 
1860,  'that  an  acre  of  coal,  three  feet  thick,  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  1,940  acres  of  forest  trees;  and 
each  acre  of  a  coal  seam  four  feet  in  thickness,  and 
yielding  one  yard  of  pure  coal,  is  equivalent  to  5,000 
tons,  and  possesses,  therefore,  a  reserve  of  mechani¬ 
cal  strength  in  its  fuel,  equal  to  the  life  labour  of 
more  than  1,600  men/ 

This  statement  of  the  Commissioner  is  made  on 
the  highest  authority,  and  proves  the  vast  natural 
advantages  of  Virginia  over  New  York.  Virginia, 
also,  has  far  more  abundant  mines  of  iron,  more 
widely  diffused  over  the  State,  reaching  from  tide 
water  to  the  Ohio.  She  has  also  these  iron  mines 
in  juxtaposition  with  coal  and  all  the  fluxes.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  also,  has  valuable  mines  of  gold,  lead,  and 
copper.  New  1  ork  has  no  gold  or  copper  mines, 

and  produced  in  1860  but  $800  worth  of  lead. 
(Table  14.) 

Hydraulic  Power. — Omitting’  Niag-ara,  which 
thus  far  scorns  the  control  of  man,  the  hydraulic 
power  of  Virginia  very  far  exceeds  that  of  New 
York.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  Potomac  and  its 
tributaries,  and  upon  nearly  every  stream  that  flows 
into  the  Chesapeake  or  Ohio.  The  superior  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  climate  of  A  irginia  makes  this  power 
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available  there  for  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  The  great  falls  of  the  Potomac,  where  Wash¬ 
ington  constructed  the  largest  locks  of  the  continent, 
has  a  water  power  unsurpassed,  and  is  but  twelve 
miles  from  tide  water,  at  Washington.  This  point 
is  a  most  healthy  and  beautiful  location,  surrounded 
by  lands  wrhose  natural  fertility  was  very  great, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  slavery,  must  have  been  a 
vast  manufacturing  city.  This  water  power  could 
move  more  spindles  than  are  now  worked  on  all  this 
continent. 

Agriculture  and  Manufactures. — The  na¬ 
tural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  far  exceeded 
that  of  New  York,  with  a  more  genial  sun,  and 
much  more  favourable  seasons  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  as  well  as  for  stock.  The  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  Virginia  susceptible  of  profitable  culture, 
is  nearly  double  that  of  New  York,  but  much  of  it 
has  been  impoverished  by  slave  labour,  scratching 
and  exhausting  the  soil,  without  manure  or  rotation 
of  crops.  The  census  shows  that  Virginia  has  all 
the  products  of  New  York,  and  cotton  in  addition. 
Virginia  produced,  in  1860,  12,727  bales  of  cotton 
(table  36),  worth,  at  present  prices,  nearly$3,000,000. 
She  also  adjoins  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  producing,  in  1860,  372,964  bales,  worth, 
at  present  prices,  nearly  $90,000,000.  Virginia  is 
also  much  nearer  than  New  York  to  all  the  other 
cotton  States.  With  these  vast  advantages,  with 
her  larger  area,  more  fertile  soil,  cheaper  subsistence, 
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her  coal  and  iron  and  great  hydraulic  power,  with 
so  much  cotton  raised  by  herself  and  in  adjacent 
States,  Virginia  should  have  manufactured  '  much 
more  cotton  than  New  York.  But,  by  the  census 
(table  22),  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Virginia  in  18-50  was  $1,446,109,  and  in  1860, 
$1,068,61 1— a  decrease  of  one  third.  In  New  York 
the  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1850  was 
$5,019,323,  and  in  1860,  $7,471,961,  an  increase  of 
over  48  per  cent.  So,  if  we  look  at  the  tables  of 
mines,  manufactures,  and  the  fisheries,  with  the 
vastly  superior  advantages  of  Virginia,  the  whole 
product  in  1860  was  of  the  value  of  $51, 300, 000,  and 
of  agriculture  $68,700,000 ;  whilst  in  New  York 
these  values  were  respectively  $379,623,560  and 
$226,376,440.  (Tables  of  Census,  33  and  36.) 

Climate  and  Mortality.— By  table  6,  page 
22,  of  the  Census,  there  were  for  the  year  endino- 
June  1st,  1860,  46,881  deaths  in  New  York,  being- 
1  in  every  82  of  the  population,  and  1 .22  per  cent. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  Virginia,  in  the  same  wear, 
was  22,472,  being  1  in  every  70  of  the  population, 
or  1 .43  per  cent.  There  was,  then,  a  slight  difference 
in  favour  of  New  York.  But  Virginia  is  divided 
into  four  geographical  sections  ;  the  tide-water,  the 
Piedmont  (running  from  the  tide-water  region  to 
the  Blue  Mountains),  the  valley  between  these 
mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  trans-Alle¬ 
ghany  to  the  Ohio.  These  three  last  sections,  con- 
taining  three-fourths  of  the  area  and  white  popula- 
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tion  of  the  State,  surpass  New  York  in  salubrity, 
with  the  most  bracing*  and  delightful  climate.  The 
climate  of  Virginia  is  far  more  favourable  for  stock 
and  agricultural  products  than  New  York,  with 
longer  and  better  seasons,  and  is  more  salubrious 
than  the  climate  of  Europe  (Comp.  1850). 

Progress  of  Wealth. — We  have  seen  how 
great  was  the  advance  in  population  of  New  York 
over  Virginia,  from  1790  to  1860,  being1  in  the  ratio 
of  more  than  9  to  1.  Now  let  us  compare  the  re¬ 
lative  progress  of  wealth.  It  is  contended  by  the 
advocates  of  slavery,  that  it  accumulates  wealth  more 
rapidly,  and  thus  enriches  the  nation,  although  it 
may  depress  its  moral  and  intellectual  development, 
its  increase  of  numbers  and  of  power,  and  tarnish 
its  reputation  throughout  the  world.  As  population 
and  its  labour  create  wealth,  it  must  be  retarded 
bj  a  s}^stem  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  case, 
diminishes  the  relative  advance  of  numbers  in  the 
ratio  of  more  than  9  to  1.  But  the  census  proves 
that  slavery  greatly  retards  the  increase  of  wealth. 
By  tables  33  and  36  of  the  census  of  1860,  it 
appears,  omitting  commerce,  that  the  products  of 
industry,  as  given,  viz.,  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
mines,  and  fisheries,  were  that  year  in  New  York 
$606,000,000,  or  §156  per  capita  ;  and  in  Virginia 
$120,000,000,  or  $75  per  capita .  This  shows  a 
total  value  of  product  in  New  York  more  than  five 
times  greater  than  in  Virginia,  and  per  capita  more 
than  2  to  1.  If  we  include  the  earnings  of  com- 
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merce,  and  all  business  not  given  in  the  census,  I 
think  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  the  value  of 
the  products  and  earnings  of  New  York,  in  1860, 
exceeded  those  of  Virginia  at  least  7  to  1.  As  to 
the  rate  of  increase,  the  value  of  the  products  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mines  and  fisheries  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1850,  was  #84,180,428  (table  9),  and  in 
New  York  $358, 1 36,603,  showing  an  increase  in 
Virginia  from  1850  to  1860  of  $35,519,572,  being 
41  per  cent,  and  in  New  York  #249,263,397,  being 
70  per  cent.,  exhibiting  a  difference  of  29  per  cent. 
Now  the  increase  of  population  in  Virginia  from 
1850  to  1860  was  12.29  per  cent.,  and  in  New  York 
25.29  per  cent.,  the  difference  being  only  13  per 
cent.  (Table  1,  p.  131.)  Thus,  it  appears,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  in  New  York,  exclusive  of  the 
gains  of  commerce,  as  compared  with  Virginia,  was 
more  than  double  the  ratio  of  the  augmentation  of 
population.  By  the  census  table  of  1860,  No.  35, 
p.  195,  ‘The  true  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property,  according  to  the  eighth  census  was, 
New  York,  $1,843,338,517,  and  of  Virginia 
$793,249,681.’  Now  we  have  seen  the  value  of 
the  products  of  New  York  in  1860  by  the  census 
was  $606,000,000,  and  in  Virginia  $120,000,000. 
Thus,  as  a  question  of  the  annual  yield  of  capital, 
that  of  New  York  was  ;34  per  cent.,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  15  per  cent. ;  the  annual  product  of  capital 
being  more  than  double  in  New  York  what  it  was 
m  Virginia.  The  problem  then  is  solved  in  Virginia, 
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as  it  was  in  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  and  all 
the  South  compared  with  all  the  North,  that  slavery 
retards  the  progress  of  wealth  and  accumulation  of 
capital,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Our  war  taxes  may 
be  very  great,  but  the  tax  of  slavery  is  far  greater, 
and  the  relief  from  it,  in  a  few  years,  will  add  much 
more  to  the  national  wealth  than  the  whole  deduction 
made  by  the  war  debt.  Our  total  wealth,  by  the 
census  of  1860,  being,  by  table  35,  $16,159,616,068, 
one  per  cent,  taken  annually  to  pay  the  interest 
and  gradually  extinguish  the  war  debt,  would  be 
$161,596,160;  whereas,  judging  by  Virginia  and 
New  York,  the  diminished  increase  of  the  annual 
product  of  capital,  as  the  result  of  slavery,  is  2.10 
per  cent.,  or  $453,469,250  per  annum,  equal  in  a 
decade,  without  compounding  the  annual  results,  to 
$4,534,692,500. 

That  our  population  would  have  reached  in  1860 
nearly  40,000,000,  and  our  wealth  have  been  more 
than  doubled,  if  slavery  had  been  extinguished  in 
1790,  is  one  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  census ; 
whilst  in  science,  in  education,  and  national  power, 
the  advance  would  have  been  still  more  rapid,  and 
the  moral  force  of  our  example  and  success  would 
have  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  world. 

By  table  36,  p.  196,  of  the  census  of  1860, 
the  cask  value  of  the  farms  of  Virginia  was 
$371,096,211,  being  $11,91  per  acre,  and  of  New 
York  $803,343,593,  being  $38.26  per  acre.  Now, 
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by  the  table,  the  number  of  acres  embraced  in  these 
farms  of  New  York  was  20,992,950,  and  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  31,014,950,  the  difference  of  value  per  acre 
being  $25.36,  or  much  more  than  3  to  1  in  favour 
of  New  York.  Now,  if  we  multiply  this  number  of 
acres  of  farm  lands  of  Virginia  by  the  New  York 
value,  it  would  make  the  total  value  of  the  farm 
lands  of  Virginia  $1,186,942,136,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  value  caused  by  emancipation  $8 1 5,845,925. 
But,  stupendous  as  is  this  result  in  reg’ard  to  lands, 
it  is  far  below  the  reality.  We  have  seen  that  the 
farm  lands  of  Virginia,  improved  and  unimproved, 
constituted  31,014,950  acres.  By  the  census  and 
the  land-office  tables,  the  area  of  Virginia  is 
39,265,280  acres.  Deduct  the  farm  lands,  and  there 
remain  unoccupied  8,250,330  acres.  Now',  Vir¬ 
ginia  s  population  to  the  square  mile  being  26.02, 
and  that  of  New  York  84.36,  with  an  equal  density 
in  Virginia,  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  Virginia 
lands,  as  in  New  York,  must  have  been  occupied  as 
farms.  This  would  have  been  equivalent,  at  two- 
thirds,  to  5,500,000  acres,  which,  at  their  present 
average  value  ,of  $2  per  acre,  would  be  worth 
#1 1,000,000  ;  but,  at  the  value  per  acre  of  the  New 
York  lands,  these  5,500,000  acres  w'ould  be  worth 
#206,430,000.  Deduct  from  this  their  present  value, 
#11,000,000,  and  the  remainder,  $195,430,000,  is 
the  sum  by  which  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Virginia, 
converted  into  farms,  would  have  been  increased  in 
value  by  emancipation.  Add  this  to  the  enhanced 
value  of  their  present  farms,  $815,845,925,  and  the 
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result  would  be  $1,011,275,925,  as  the  gain  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  value  of  lands  by  emancipation.  To 
these  we  should  add,  from  the  same  cause,  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  town  and  city  property  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  In  order  to  realize  the  truth,  we  must 
behold  Virginia  as  she  would  have  been,  with  New 
York  railroads  and  canals,  farms,  manufactures, 
commerce,  towns,  and  cities.  Then  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  superior  natural  advantages  of  Virginia, 
her  far  greater  area,  her  richer  soil,  her  more  genial 
sun,  her  greater  variety  of  products,  her  mines  of 
coal,  iron,  gold,  copper,  and  lead,  her  petroleum,  her 
superior  hydraulic  power,  her  much  larger  coast  line, 
with  more  numerous  and  deeper  harbours — and  re¬ 
flect  what  Virginia  would  have  been  in  the  absence 
of  slavery.  Her  early  statesmen,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Mason,  Tucker,  and 
Marshall,  all  realized  this  great  truth,  and  all  desired 
to  promote  emancipation  in  Virginia.  But  their 
advice  was  disregarded  by  her  present  leaders — the 
new,  false,  and  fatal  dogmas  of  Calhoun  were  sub¬ 
stituted  •  and,  as  a  consequence,  Virginia,  from  the 
first  rank  ( longo  intervallo)  of  all  the  States,  has 
fallen  to  the  fifth,  and,  with  slavery  continued,  will 
descend  still  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

By  census  table  36,  p,  197,  the  value,  in  1860, 
of  the  farm  lands  of  all  the  Slave  States,  was 
$2,570,466,935,  and  the  numbers  of  acres  245,721,- 
062,  worth  $10.46  per  acre.  In  the  Free  States, 
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the  value  of  the  farm  lands  was  4,007,947  286. 

and  the  number  of  acres  101,462,008,  worth  $25.19 

per  acre.  Now  if,  as  certainly  in  the  absence  of 

slavery  would  have  been  the  case,  the  farm  lands  of 

the  South  had  been  worth  as  much  per  acre  as 

those  of  the  North,  their  total  value  would  have 

been  $6  189,713,551  and,  deducting  the  present 

price,  the  additional  cash  value  would  have  been 
*3, 619, 246, 616. 

But  if,  to  this,  we  add  the  increased  value  of  the 

°!the  8oUtb>  by  them 

,j>  f,  7  'Wr  >'»>“  Per  »cre  ,»d 

that  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  North,  the  result  is 

$2,240,000,000,  which,  added  to  that  ’of tle  fl m 

and  makes  15,859  246,610  as  the  augmented  value 

of  the  lands  of  the  South  caused  by  emancipation. 

By  census  tables  of  1860,  33  and  36,  the  total 

va  ue  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  manufactures 

mines,  and  fisheries  in  the  Free  States  was  $4  150 

000,000,  and  of  the  Slave  States  $1,140,000,000 

making  the  products  of  the  Free  States  in  I860 

near  y  4  to  1  0f  the  Slave  States,  and  $217  per 

capita  for  the  Free  States,  and  for  the  Slave  State! 

5)3 1>er  CaPlta-  Tllis  is  exclusive  of  commerce 
winch  would  greatly  increase  the  ratio  in  favour  of 
the  North,  that  of  New  York  alone  beinlZly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  Slave  States  Nn,r  !• 
ply  the  population  „f  the  Sl,„  g  “teB 

of  the  products  per  capita  of  the  free  States',  "l 

the  result  is  $2,053,631,032  makino-  h  d 

i  making,  by  emancipa- 
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tion,  the  increased  annual  product  of  the  Slave 
States  $1,511,031,032,  and  in  ten  years,  exclusive 
of  the  yearly  accumulations,  $15,1 10,3 10,320. 

By  the  table  35,  census  of  1860,  the  total  value 
of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Free 
States,  was  $10,852,081,681,  and  of  the  Slave 
States,  $5,225,307,034.  Now,  the  product,  in 
1860,  of  the  Free  States,  being  $4,150,000,000, 
the  annual  yield  on  the  capital  was  39  per  cent.  \ 
and,  the  product  of  the  Slave  States  being  $1,140,- 
000,000,  the  yield  on  the  capital  was  22  per  cent. 
This  was  the  gross  product  in  both  cases.  I  have 
worked  out  these  amazing  results  from  the  census 
tables,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  same  law,  by 
which  slavery  retarded  the  progress  of  wealth  in 
Virginia,  as  compared  with  New  York,  and  of 
Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  as  compared  with 
Massachusetts,  rules  the  relative  advance  in  wealth 
of  all  the  Slave  States,  as  compared  with  that  of  all 
the  Free  States.  I  have  stated  that  the  statistics 
of  commerce,  omitted  in  these  tables,  would  vastly 
increase  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  Free  States 
as  compared  with  the  Slave  States,  and  of  New 
York  as  contrasted  with  Virginia.  I  shall  now 
resume  the  latter  inquiry,  so  as  to  complete  the 
comparison  between  New  York  and  Virginia.  By 
commerce  is  embraced,  in  this  examination,  all 
earning  not  included  under  the  heads  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  the  mines,  or  fisheries. 

Railroads. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroads 
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m  operation  in  New  York,  in  1860,  including-  city 
roads,  was  2,843  miles,*  costing-  #  188,305,035  ;  and 
in  lrg'inia,  1,771  miles,  costing-  $04,958,807.  ("Cen¬ 
sus  table  of  1860,  No.  88.  pp.  230  and  233.)  Now 
by  the  same  census  report,  p.  105,  the  value  of  the’ 
reig-  ts  of  the  New  York  roads  for  1860  was  as 
follows:  Product  of  the  forest-tons  carried,  373,- 
,  value  per  ton,  #20;  total  value,  #7,468,480. 
animals— 895,519  tons;  value  per  ton,  #200; 
otal  7alue>  1 179,103,800.  Vegetable  food-1, - 

iso  ono  t0nn  a"1116  Pe''  t0'lj  ®50’ total  valuei  *««,- 

, °00-  0ther  agricultural  products— 143  219 

tons;  value  per  ton,  #15;  total  value,  #2,148,055. 
Manufactures  51  l,9l6  tons ;  value  per  ton,  $500  - 
total  value,  $391,905,500.  Other  articies-930  - 
244  tons;  value  $10  per  ton,  total  value,  ^SO^- 
440  Grand  total,  4,741,773  tons  carried ;  value 
per  ton,  $163.  Total  values,  $773,089,275.  De¬ 
ducting  one  quarter  for  duplication,  makes  3,556,- 
oS0  tons  carried  on  the  New  York  roads  in  1860  • 
and  the  value,  $579,681,790.  The  values  of  the 

00erfooo°n  rg'mia  r°ads> as  estimated,  is  $60,- 
O>°00,  giving*  an  excess  to  those  of  New  York  nf 

SmnM’  °°  value  °f  raihMd 

860  The  passenger  account,  not  given,  would 

ht~  dT'%  “ 

V  f  ;:  6  nUmber  oi  miles  of  canals  in  New 

or  is  1,038,  and  their  cost  $67,567,972.  In 

■  irginia,  the  number  of  miles  is  178,  and  the  oost 

*  Now  over  3000  miles. 
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$7,817,000.  (Census  table  39,  p.  238.)  The  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  freight  on  the  New  York  canals 
is  19  times  that  of  the  freight  on  the  Virginia  ca¬ 
nals.  (Census.) 

Tonnage. — The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  New 
York  in  1860  was  31,936  tons,  and  in  Virginia 
4,372.  (Census,  p.  107.) 

Banks. — The  number  of  banks  in  New  York  in 
1860  was  303  ;  capital  $111,441,320,  loans  $200,- 
351,332,  specie  $20,921,545,  circulation  $29,959,- 
506,  deposits  $101,070,273  ;  and  in  Virginia  the 
number  was  65;  capital  $16,005,156,  loans  $24,- 
975,792,  specie  $2,943,652,  circulation  $9,812,197, 
deposits  $7,729,65*2.  (Table  34,  p.  193,  Census.) 

Insurance  Companies.— The  risks  taken  in 
New  York  were  $916,474,956,  or  nearly  one  third 
of  those  in  the  whole  Union.  Virginia,  estimated  at 
$100,000,000 ;  difference  in  favour  of  New  York 
$816,474,956,  (Census,  p.  79.) 

Exports  and  Imports,  etc. — Our  exports 
abroad  from  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  I860,  were  $145,555,449,  and  the 
foreign  imports  $248,489,877  ;  total  of  both,  $394,- 
045,326.  The  clearances  same  year  from  New 
York  were  4,574,285  tons,  and  the  entries  4,836,448 
tons  ;  total  of  both,  9,410,733  tons.  In  Virginia,  the 
exports  the  same  year  were  $5,858,024,  and  the  im¬ 
ports  $1,326,249;  total  of  both,  $7,184,273 ;  clear¬ 
ances,  80,381  tons,  entries,  97,762  tons;  total  of  both, 
178,143  tons.  (Table  14,  Register  of  United  States 
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Treasury.)  Revenue  collected  from  customs  same  year 
in  New  York,  $37,.  88,969,  and  in  Virginia  $189,816, 
or  200  to  1  in  favour  of  New  York.  (Tables,  U.  S. 
Com.  of  Customs.)  No  returns  are  given  for  the 
coastwise  and  internal  trade  of  either  State,  but  the 
tables  of  the  railway  and  canal  transportation  of 
States  show  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  favour  of 
New  York  as  in  the  foreign  trade.  Thus  the  domestic 
exports  from  New  York  forthe  above  year  abroad  were 
$126,060,967,  and  from  Virginia  $5,833,370.  (Same 
table,  14.)  And  yet  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
much  greater  natural  advantages  than  New  York 
for  commerce,  as  well  as  for  mines,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture.  But  slavery  has  almost  expelled 

commerce  from  Virginia,  and  nearly  paralyzed  all 
other  pursuits. 


These  tables,  taken  from  the  census  and  the  Trea¬ 
sury  records,  prove  incontestably,  that  slavery  re¬ 
tards  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population  through- 

T  t * bUt  esPecia%  in  Virginia.  Nor  can 
e  Tariff  account  for  the  results;  for  Virginia,  as 

ave  seen,  possesses  for  greater  advantages  than 

New  York  for  manufactures.  Besides,  the  com- 

m7f?°f  Ne7  York  far  surpasses  that  of  Virginia, 
and  his  is  the  branch  of  industry  supposed  to  be 

affected  most  injuriously  by  high  tariffs,  and  New 
York  has  generally  voted  against  them  with  as  much 
unanimity  as  Virginia.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
conclusive  proof.  The  year  1824  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  era  of  high  tariffs,  and  yet,  from 
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1790  to  1820,  as  proved  by  the  census,  the  percent- 

'  .  * 

age  of  increase  of  New  York  over  Virginia  was 
greater  than  from  1820  to  1860.  Thus,  by  table  1  of 
the  census,  p.  124,  the  increase  of  population  in 
Virginia  was  as  follows  : 

From  17S0  to  1800  17.63  per  cent. 

„  1800  „  1810  1073 

„  1810  „  1820  9.31 

„  1820  „  1830  13.71 

„  1830  „  1840  2.34 

„  1840  „  1850  14.60  „ 

„  1850  „  1860  12.29  „ 


The  increase  of  population  in  New  York  was  : 

From  1790  to  1800  72.51  per  cent. 

„  1800  „  1810  63,45  „ 

„  1810  „  1820  43.14 

„  1820  „  1830  39,76  „ 

„  1830  „  1840  26.60 

„  1840  „  1850  27.52 

„  1850  „  1860  25.29 

In  1790  the  population  of  Virginia  was  748,318, 
in  1820,  1,065,129,  and  in  1860,  1,596,318.  In 
1790  the  population  of  New  York  was  340,120,  in 
1820,  1,372,111,  and  in  1860,  3,880,735.  Thus, 
from  1790  to  1820,  before  the  inauguration  of  the 

t  -  r  ‘  ;  {  )  '  \  it  1  »  *  1  i 

protective  policy,  the  relative  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  New  York,  as  compared  with  Virginia, 
was  very  far  greater  than  from  1820  tol860.  It 
is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Tariff  had  no  influence 
whatever  in  depressing  the  progress  of  Virginia  as 
compared  with  New  York. 
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We  have  heretofore  proved  by  the  census  the  same 
position  as  regards  the  relative  progress  of  Mary- 
land  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  same  principle 
applies  as  between  all  the  Free,  as  compared  with 
all  the  Slave  States.  In  New  York,  we  have  seen 
that  from  1790  to  1820,  in  the  absence  of  high 
tariffs,  and,  even  before  the  completion  of  her 
great  canal,  her  advance  in  population  was  much 
more  rapid  than  from  18.20  to  1860.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  Tariff  had  any 
influence,  it  was  far  more  unfavourable  to  New  York 
than  to  Virginia,  New  York  being  a  much  greater 
agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  State. 

Having  shown  how  much  the  material  progress 

of  Virginia  has  been  retarded  by  slavery,  let  us  now 

consider  its  effect  upon  her  moral  and  intellectual 
development. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals.— The  number 

of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  New  York  in  1860 
was  542,  of  which  365  were  political,  56  religious, 
63  literary,  58  miscellaneous ;  and  the  number  of 
copies  circulated  in  1860  was  320,930,884.  (Census 
tables,  Nos.  15,  37.)  The  number  in  Virginia  was 
139;  of  which  117  were  political,  13  religious, 

3  literary,  6  miscellaneous ;  and  the  number  of 
copies  circulated  in  I860  was  26,772,568  Thus 
.he  annual  circulation  .f„,e  pres,  in  BWyJ! 2 
twelve  times  as  great  as  that  of  Virginia.  As  to 
periodicals :  New  York  had  69  monthlies,  of  which 
2  were  political,  25  religious,  24  literary,  and  18  mis- 
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cellaneous ;  10  quarterlies,  of  which  5  were  reli¬ 
gious,  and  5  literary ;  6  annuals,  of  which  2  were 
political,  2  religious,  and  2  miscellaneous.  Virginia 
had  5  monthlies,  of  which  1  was  political,  2  reli¬ 
gious,  1  literary,  and  1  miscellaneous ;  and  no  quar- 

> 

terlies  or  annuals.  The  annual  circulation  of  the  New 
York  monthlies  was  2,045,000;  that  of  Virginia 
was  43,900;  or  more  than  43  to  1  in  favour  of  New 
Jfork. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  academies,  libraries, 
and  churches,  I .  must  take  the  census  of  1850, 
those  tables  for  1860  not  being  yet  arranged  and 
printed.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  New 
York  in  1850  was  11,580,  teachers  13,965,  pupils 
675,221  ;  colleges,  academies,  etc.,  pupils  52,001; 
attending  school  during  the  year,  as  returned  by 
families,  693,329 ;  native  adults  of  the  State  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  23,341.  Public  libraries, 
11,013;  volumes,  1,760,820.  Value  of  churches, 
$21,539,561.  (Comp.  Census,  1850.) 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Virginia  in  1850 
was  2,937,  teachers  3,005,  pupils  67,438  ;  colleges, 
academies,  etc.,  pupils  10,326;  attending  school 
during  the  year,  as  returned  by  families,  109,775; 
native  white  adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  75,868.  Public  libraries,  54  ;  volumes, 
88,462.  Value  of  churches,  $2,902,220.  (Com- 
pend.  of  Census  of  1850.)  By  table  155,  same  com- 
pend.,  the  percentage  of  native  free  population  in 
Virginia  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  or 


write  is  19.90,  and  in  New  York  1.87,  in  North 
Carolina  30.34,  in  Maryland,  11.10,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  0.32,  or  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 
In  New  England,  the  percentage  of  native  whites 
who  cannot  read  or  write  is  0.42,  or  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  Southern  States 
20.£0,  or  50  to  1  in  favour  of  New  England.  (Com- 
pend.,  table  571.)  But,  if  we  take  the  whole  adult 
population  of  Virginia,  including-  whites,  free  blacks, 
and  slaves,  42.05  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-half,  can¬ 
not  read  or  write  ;  and  in  North  Carolina,  more 
than  one-half  cannot  read  or  write.  We  have  seen, 
by  the  above  official  tables  of  the  census  of  1850, 
that  New  York,  compared  with  Virginia,  had  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  pupils  at  schools,  colleges,  and 
academies,  twenty  times  as  many  books  in  libraries, 
and  largely  more  than  seven  times  the  value  of 
churches;  while  the  ratio  of  native  white  adults 
who  cannot  read  or  write  was  more  than  10  to  1 
in  Virginia,  compared  with  New  York.  We  have 
seen,  also,  that  in  North  Carolina  nearly  one-third 
of  the  native  white  adults,  and  in  Virginia  nearly 
one-fifth,  cannot  read  or  write,  and  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  1  in  every  400,  in  New  York  1  in  every  131 
in  the  South  and  South-west  1  in  every  42  of  the 
native  white  adult3.  (Comp.  p.  153.) 

My  next  comparison  will  be  that  of  two  great 
new  Western  States— Illinois,  a  Free  State,  and 
Missouri,  slave-holding. 

The  comparison  is  just,  for  while  Missouri  has 
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increased  since  1810,  in  wealth  and  population, 
much  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  Slave  States, 
there  are  several  Free  States  whose  relative  advance 
has  exceeded  that  of  Illinois.  The  rapid  growth  of 
Missouri  is  owing  to  her  immense  area,  her  fertile 
soil,  her  mighty  rivers  (the  Mississippi  and  Missouri), 
her  central  and  commanding  position,  and  to  the 
fact,  that  she  has  so  small  a  number  of  slaves  to 
the  square  mile,  as  well  as  to  the  free  population.* 

'  The  population  of  Illinois,,  in  1810,  was  12,282, 
and  in  1860,  1,711,951  y  the  ratio  of  increase  from 
1810  to  1860  being  13,838.70.  (Table  1,  Cens. 
1860.)  The  population  of  Missouri  in  1810,  was 
20,845,  and  in  1860,  1,182,012;  the  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease  from  1810  to  1860  being  5,570.48.  (Ib.) 

The  rank  of  Missouri  in  1810  was  22,  and  of  Illinois 
23.  The  rank  of  Missouri  in  1860  was  8,  and  of 
Illinois,  4. 

Area.  —The  area  of  Missouri  is  67,380  square 
miles,  being  the  4th  in  rank,  as  to  area,  of  all  the 
States.  The  area  of  Illinois  is  55,405  square  miles, 
ranking  the  10th.  Missouri,  then,  has  1  i  ,875  more 
square  miles  than  Illinois.  This  excess  is  greater 
by  749  square  miles  than  the  aggregate  area  of 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  Ehode  Island,  con¬ 
taining  in  1860  a  population  of  1,517,902.  The 
population  of  Missouri  per  square  mile  in  1810 
exceeded  that  of  Illinois  .08 ;  but,  in  1860,  the 
population  of  Missouri  per  square  mile  was  17.54, 
ranking  the  22d,  and  that  of  Illinois,  30.90,  rank- 
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ing  the  J  3th.  Illinois,  with  her  ratio  to  the  square 
mile  and  the  area  of  Missouri,  would  have  had  iu 
I860  a  population  of  2,082,042;  and  Missouri, 
with  her  ratio  and  the  area  of  Illinois,  would  have 
had  in  1860  a  population  of  97 1,808, making  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  favour  of  Illinois  of  1,110,239  instead  of 
529,939.  The  absolute  increase  of  population  of 
Illinois  per  square  mile  from  1850  to  I860  was 
15.54,  and  of  Missouri  7.43,  Illinois  ranking  the 
6th  iu  this  ratio  and  Missouri  the  14th.  These 
facts  prove  the  vast  advantages  which  Missouri 

possessed  in  her  larger  area  as  compared  with 
Illinois. 

But  Missouri  in  1810,  we  have  seen,  had  nearly 
double  the  population  of  Illinois.  Now,  reversing 
their  numbers  in  1810,  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
each  remaining  the  same,  the  population  of  Illinois 
in  1860  would  have  been  2,905,014,  and  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  696,983.  '  If  we  bring  the  greater  area  of 
Missouri  as  an  element  into  this  calculation  the 
population  of  Illinois  in  1860  would  have  exceeded 
that  of  Missouri  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Mines.— By  Census  Tables,  9,  10,  13  and  14, 
Missouri  produced,  in  1860,  pig-  iron  of  the  value 
of  1575,000 ;  Illinois,  none.  Bar  and  rolled  iron 
—Missouri,  $535,000 ;  Illinois,  none.  Lead— Mis¬ 
souri,  $356,660;  Illinois,  $72,953.  Coal— Mis¬ 
souri,  $8,200;  Illinois,  $964,187.  Copper— Mis¬ 
souri,  $6,000;  Illinois,  none.  As  to  mines,  then, 


Missouri  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Illinois. 
Indeed,  the  iron  mountains  of  Missouri  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  world.  That  Illinois  approaches  so 
near  to  Missouri  in  mineral  products,  is  owing-  to 
her  railroads  and  canals,  and  not  to  equal  natural 
advantages.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation  in  1860  was,  2,868  in  Illinois,  and  817  in 
Missouri ;  of  canals,  Illinois,  102  miles ;  Missouri, 
none.  (Tables  38,  39.)  But  if  Missouri  had  been 
a  free  State,  she  would  have  at  least  equalled  Illi¬ 
nois  in  internal  improvements,  and  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  would  have  long-  since  united  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

Illinois  is  increasing  in  a  progressive  ratio  as 
compared  with  Missouri.  Thus,  from  1840  to  1850 
the  increase  of  numbers  in  Illinois  was  78.81,  and 
from  1850  to  1860,  101.01  per  cent.,  while  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Missouri  from  1840  to  1850  was  77.75 
and  from  1850  to  I860,  73.30.  Thus,  the  ratio  is 
augmenting  in  Illinois,  and  decreasing  in  Missouri. 
If  Illinois  and  Missouri  should  each  increase  from 
1860  to  1870,  in  the  pame  ratio  as  from  1850  to 
1860,  Illinois  would  then  number  3,441,448,  and 
Missouri,  2,048,426.  (Table  1.)  In  1850,  Chica¬ 
go  numbered  29,963,  and  in  1860,  109,260.  St. 
Louis,  77,860  in  1850,  and  160,773  in  1860. 
(Table  40.)  From  1840  to  1850  the  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease  of  Chicago  was  570.31,  and  from  1850  to 
1860,  264.65,  and  of  St.  Louis,  from  1840  to  1850, 
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372.26  per  cent.,  and  from  1850  to  1860,  106.49. 
If  both  increased  in  their  respective  ratios  from  1860 
to  1870  as  from  1850  to  1860,  Chicago  would  num¬ 
ber  398,420  in  1870,  and  St.  Louis,  331,879.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  city  has  the  great¬ 
est  natural  advantages,  and  yet  when  St.  Louis 
was  a  city,  Chicago  was  but  the  site  of  a  fort. 

Pbogress  of  Wealth.— By  Census  Table  36, 
the  cash  value  of  the  farms  of  Illinois  in  1860,  was 
$432,531,07 2,  and  of  Missouri,  $230,632,126,  mak¬ 
ing-  a  difference  in  favour  of  Illinois,  of  $201,898,- 
946,  which  is  the  loss  which  Missouri  has  sustained 
by  slavery  in  the  single  item  of  the  value  of  her 
farm  lands.  Abolish  slavery  there,  and  the  value 
of  the  farm  lands  of  Missouri  would  soon  equal  those 
of  Illinois,  and  augment  the  wealth  of  the  farmers 
of  Missouri  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
But  these  farm  lands  of  Missouri  embrace  only  19,- 
984,809  acres  (Table  36),  leaving-  unoccupied  23,- 
138,391  acres.  The  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
is  six  dollars  per  acre,  at  which  rate  the  increased 
value  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Missouri,  in  the 
absence  of  slavery,  is  $148,830,346.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  loss  to  Missouri  in  the  value  of  her 
lands,  caused  by  slavery,  is  $340,729,292.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  diminished  value  of  town  and  city 
property  in  Missouri,  from  the  same  cause,  the  total 
loss  in  that  State  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  exceeds 


$400,000,000,  which  is  nearly  twenty  times  the 
value  of  her  slaves.  By  Table  85,  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Illi¬ 
nois  from  1850  to  1860,  was  $715,595,276,  being’ 
457,93  per  cent.,  and  of  Missouri,  $363,966,691, 
being*  265.18  per  cent.  At  the  same  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  from  1860  to  1870,  the  total  wealth  of  Illi¬ 
nois  would  then  be  $3,993,000,000,  and  of  Missouri, 
$1,329,000,000,  making  the  difference  against  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  1870,  caused  b}r  slavery,  $2,664,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  whole  debt  of  the 
nation,  and  more  than  twice  the  value  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  Union. 

The  total  wrealth  of  the  Union  in  1860  exceeded 
$16,000,000,000.  If  this  were  increased  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  time,  by  the  augmented  wealth  of  Missouri, 
and  our  revenue  from  duties  and  taxes  should  be 
$220,000,000,  the  increased  income,  being  one-seven¬ 
teenth  of  the  whole,  would  exceed  $12,000,000  per 
annum  \  or,  if  the  increase  of  w  ealth  should  be  only 
$200,000,000,  then  the  augmented  proportional  annual 
revenue  w  ould  be  $2,750,000,  or  nearly  one-eightieth 
part  of  the  wrhole  revenue. 

By  overthrowing  the  rebellion,  the  taxes  to 
pay  the  national  debt  will  be  collected  from  all  the 
States,  instead  of  being  confined  to  those  that  are 
loyal.  The  rebel  Confederate  debt,  never  having 
had  any  existence  in  law  or  justice,  hut  having  been 
created  only  to  support  a  wicked  rebellion,  will  of 
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course  be  expunged  by  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Union.  All  the  rebel  States  debt  incurred  since  the 
revolt,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing*  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  will,  of  course,  have  no  legal  existence.  Under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  no  State  Legislature  can 
have  any  lawful  existence,  except  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions,  accompanied  by  a  prior  oath  of 
every  member  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  assemblages,  then,  since  the 
revolt  in  the  several  States,  calling*  themselves  State 
Legislatures,  never  had  any  legal  existence  or  au¬ 
thority,  and  were  mere  assemblages  of  traitors. 
Such  is  the  clear  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  justice.  It 
v  ould  be  strange,  indeed,  if  conventicles  of  traitors 
in  revolted  States,  could  legally  or  rightfully  impose 
taxes  on  the  people  of  such  States,  loyal  or  dislo}*al, 
to  overthrow  the  Government.  Indeed,  if  justice 
could  have  her  full  swa}^,  the  whole  debt  of  this  Go¬ 
vernment,  incurred  to  suppress  this  rebellion,  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  traitors  alone. 

My  next  comparison  will  be  that  of  the  free  State 
of  Pennsylvania  with  Virginia. 

Virginia  was  a  considerable  colony  when  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  occupied  only  by  Indian  tribes.  In 
1790,  Virginia  was  first  in  rank  of  all  the  States, 
her  number  of  inhabitants  being  748,308.  (Census 
Rep.,  120,  121.)  Pennsylvania  then  ranked  the 
second,  numbering*  434,373  persons.  (Ib.)  In 
I860  the  population  of  Virginia  was  1,596,818, 
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ranking*  the  fifth  ;  Pennsylvania  still  remaining*  the 
second^  and  numbering*  2,905,1 15.  (Ib.)  In  1790 

the  population  of  Virginia  exceeded  that  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  31 3,925 ;  in  1860  the  excess  in  favour  of 
Pennsylvania  was  1,308,797.  The  ratio  of  increase 
of  population  of  Virginia  from  1790  to  1860  was 
113.32  per  cent.;  and  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
period;  569.03.  At  the  same  relative  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease  for  the  next  seventy  years;  Virginia  would 
contain  a  population  of  3;405;265  in  1930;  and 
Pennsylvania  19,443,934,  exceeding  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Such  has  been  and  would  continue  to  be  the 
effect  of  slavery  in  retarding’  the  progress  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  such  the  influence  of  freedom  in  the  rapid 
advance  of  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  in  all  its 
integrit}',  the  destiny  of  Pennsylvania  will  surpass 
the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  population  of  Virginia  per  square  mile  in 
1790  was  12.19,  and  in  1860,  26.02  \  whilst  that  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1790  was  9.44,  and  in  1860,  63.18. 
(Ib.)  The  absolute  increase  of  the  population  of 
Virginia  per  square  mile,  from  1790  to  1860,  was 
13.83,  and  from  1850  to  1860,  2.85 ;  whilst  that  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1790  to  1860,  was  53.74,  and 
from  1850  to  1860,  12.93.  (Ib.) 

Area,-- The  area  of  Virginia  is  61,352  square 
miles,  and  of  Pennsylvania  46,000,  the  difference 
being  15,352  square  miles,  which  is  greater,  by  758 
square  miles,  than  the  aggregate  area  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  containing-  in 
I860  a  population  of  1,803,429.  (Ib.)  Retaining 
theii  respective  ratios  of  increase  per  square  mile 
from  1 ,90  to  1860,  and  reversing-  their  areas,  that 
of  Virginia  in  1860  would  have  been  1,196,920, 
and  of  Pennsylvania  3,876,119.  Reversing-  the 
numbers  of  each  State  in  1790,  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  each  remaining  the  same,  the  population  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1860  would  have  been  6,408,424,  and 
that  of  Virginia,  926,603.  Reversing  both  the 
areas  and  numbers  in  1790,  and  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  would  have  exceeded  that  of  Virginia 
in  1860  more  than  six  millions. 

Shore  Line.— By  the  Tables  of  the  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey,  the  shore  line  of  Virginia  is  1,671  miles,  and 
of  Pennsylvania  only  60  miles.  This  vastly  supe¬ 
rior  coast  line  of  Virginia,  with  better,  deeper,  more 
capacious,  and  much  more  numerous  harbours,  un¬ 
obstructed  by  ice,  and  with  easy  access  for  so  many 
hundred  miles  by  navigable  bays  and  tide-water 
rivers  leading  so  far  into  the  interior,  give  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  great  advantages  over  Pennsylvania  in  com¬ 
merce  and  every  branch  of  industry.  Indeed,  in 
tins  respect,  Virginia  stands  unrivalled  in  the  Union. 

he  hydraulic  power  of  Virginia  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  P ennsylvania. 

.  Mines-~  Pennsylvania  excels  every  other  State 
m  mineral  wealth,  but  Virginia  comes  next. 

Soil.  In  natural  fertility  of  soil,  the  two  States 
are  about  equal ;  but  the  seasons  in  Virginia  are 
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more  favourable,  both  for  crops  and  stock,  than  itl 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia  has  all  the  agricultural 
products  of  Pennsylvania,  with  cotton  in  addition. 
The  area,  however,  of  Virginia  (39,265,280  acres) 
being  greater  by  9,825,280  acres  than  that  of 
Pennsylvania  (29,440,000  acres),  gives  to  Virginia 
vast  advantages. 

In  her  greater  area,  her  far  superior  coast  line, 
harbours,  rivers,  and  hydraulic  power,  her  longer 
and  better  seasons  for  crops  and  stock,  and  greater 
variety  of  products,  Virginia  has  vast  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  with  nearty  double  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1790.  And  yet,  where  has  slavery 
placed  Virginia?  Pennsylvania  exceeds  her  now 
in  numbers  1,308,797,  and  increased  in  population 
from  1790  to  1860,  in  a  ratio  more  than  five  to 
one.  Such  is  the  terrible  contrast  between  free  and 
slave  institutions ! 

Progress  of  Wealth. —  By  Census  Tables 
'(I860)  33  and  36,  it  appears  (omitting*  commerce) 
that  the  products  of  industry,  as  given,  viz.,  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  and  fisheries, 
were  that  year  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  value  of 
$399,600,000,  or  $138  per  capita  3  and  in  Virginia, 
$120,000,000,  or  $75  per  capita.  This  shows  a 
total  value  of  product  in  Pennsylvania  much  more 
than  three  times  that  of  Virginia,  and,  per  capita, 
nearly  two  to  one.  That  is,  the  average  value  of 
the  product  of  the  labour  of  each  person  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  nearly  double  that  of  each  person,  in- 
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eluding1  slaves,  in  Virginia.  Thus  is  proved  the 
vast  superiority  of  free  over  slave  labour,  and  the 
immense  national  loss  occasioned  by  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  for  the  former. 

As  to  the  rate  of  increase ;  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Virginia  in  1850  was  $84,480,423  (Table 
0),  and  in  Pennsylvania,  $229,567,131,  showing 
an  increase  in  Virginia,  from  1850  to  1860,  of 
$35,519,572,  being-  41  per  cent. ;  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  3170,032,869,  being  51  par  cent.  ;  exhibiting- 
a  difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  the  Census  Table  of  I860,  No.  35,  p.  195,  the 
tiue  value  then  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
was,  in  Pennsylvania,  $1,416,501,818,  and  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $793,249,681.  Now,  we  have  seen,  the  value 
of  the  products  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860  was 
$399,600,000,  and  in  Virginia,  $120,000,000.  Thus, 
ns  a  question  of  the  annual  yield  of  capital,  that  of 
Pennsylvania  was  29  per  cent.,  and  of  Virginia, 
15  per  cent.  By  Census  Table  35,  the  total 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  $722,486, 120  in  1850,  and  $1,416,501,818 
in  1860,  showing  an  increase,  in  that  decade,  of 
$694,015,698,  being  96.05  per  cent. ;  and  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $430,701,082  in  1850,  and  $793,249,681  in 
I860,  showing  an  increase  of  $362,548,599  or 
84.17  per  cent. 

By  Table  36,  p.  196,  Census  of  1860,  the  cash 
value  of  the  farms  of  Virginia  was  $371,092,211 
being  $11.91  per  acre;  and  of  Peuivlvini^ 
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$662,050,707,  being  $38.91  per  acre.  Now,  by 
this  table,  the  number  of  acres  embraced  in  these 
farms  of  Pennsylvania,  was  17,012,153  acres,  and 
in  Virginia,  31,014,950;  the  difference  of  value 
per  acre  being'  $27,  or  largely  more  than  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  Penns  viva  nia.  Now,  if  we  mul- 
tiply  the  farm  lands  of  Virginia  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  value  per  acre,  it  would  make  the  total  value 
of  the  farm  lands  of  Virginia  $1,204,791,804  ;  and 
the  additional  value,  caused  by  emancipation, 
$835,699,593.  But  the  whole  area  of  Virginia 
is  39,205,280  acres,  deducting  from  which  the 
farm  lands,  there  remain  unoccupied  8,250,330 
acres.  Now,  if  (as  would  be  in  the  absence 
of  slavery)  the  population  per  square  mile  of 
Virginia  equalled,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  three- 
fifths  of  these  lands  would  have  been  occupied  as 
farms,  viz.  4,950,198,  which,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
value  per  acre,  would  have  been  worth  $188,207,524. 
Deduct  from  this  their  present  average  value  of 
$2  per  acre,  $9,800,396,  and  the  remainder, 
$178,407,128,  is  the  sum  by  which  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  Virginia,  converted  into  farms,  would  have 
been  increased  in  value  by  emancipation.  Add  this 
to  the  enhanced  value  of  their  present  farms,  and 
the  result  is  $1,014,106,721  as  the  gain,  on  this 
basis,  of  Virginia  in  the  value  of  her  lands,  by 
emancipation.  To  these  we  should  add  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  town  and  city  lots  and  improvements, 
and  of  personal  property,  and,  with  emancipation, 
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Virginia  would  now  have  an  augmented  wealth  of 
at  least  one  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  earnings  of  commerce  are  not  given  in  the 
Census  Tables,  which  would  vastly  increase  the  dif- 
ference  in  the  value  of  their  annual  products  in  favour 
of  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  Virginia.  These 
earnings  include  all  not  embraced  under  the  heads  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mines,  and  fisheries. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  these  statistics. 

Railkoads. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation  in  Pennsylvania  in  1880,  including  city 
roads,  was  2,690.49  miles/  costing  $  147,283,410 ; 
and  in  Virginia,  1,771  miles,  costing  $64,958,807. 
(Census  Table  of  1860,  No.  38,  pp.  230,  232.)  The 
annual  value  of  the  freight  carried  on  these  roads 
is  estimated  at  $200,000,000  more  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  Virginia,  and  the  passenger  account  would 
still  more  increase  the  disparity. 

Canals. — The  number  of  miles  of  canals  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1860  was  1,259,  and  their  cost, 
$42,015,000.  In  Virginia  the  number  of  miles 
was  178,  and  the  cost,  $7,817,000.  (Census  Table 
39,  p.  238.)  The  estimated  value  of  the  freight  on 
the  Pennsylvania  canals  is  ten  times  that  of  the 
freight  on  the  Virginia  canals. 

Tonnage. — The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1860  was  21,615  tons,  and  in  Viroinia 
4,372.  (Census,  p.  197.) 

Banks. — The  number  of  banks  in  Pennsylvania 

*  Now  2,907  miles. 
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in  1860  was  90;  capital,  $25,565,582;  loans, 
$50,327,127  ;  specie,  $8,378,474  ;  circulation,  13,- 
132,892  ;  deposits,  $26,167,143  and  in  Virginia 
the  number  was  65;  capital,  $16,005,156 ;  loans, 
$24,975,792 ;  specie,  $2,943,652  ;  circulation, 
$9,812,197  ;  deposits,  $7,729,652.  (Census  Table 
35,  p.  193.) 

Exports  and  Imports,  ETC.—Our  exports 
abroad  from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending* 
30th  June,  1860,  and  foreign  imports,  were  of  the 
value  of  $20,262,608.  The  clearances,  same  year, 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  entries  were  336,848  tons. 
In  Virginia  the  exports  the  same  year,  arid  foreign 
imports  were  of  the  value  of  $7,184,273  ;  clearances 
and  entries,  178,143  tons.  (Table  14,  "Register  of 
U.  S.  Treasury.)  Revenue  from  customs,  same 
year,  in  Pennsylvania,  $2,552,924,  and  in  Virginia, 
$189,816  ;  or  more  than  twelve  to  one  in  favour  of 
Pennsylvania.  (Tables  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Cus¬ 
toms.)  No  returns  are  given  for  the  coastwise  and 
internal  trade  of  either  State ;  but  the  railway  and 
canal  transportation  of  both  States  shows  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
yet,  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  much  greater 
natural  advantages  than  Pennsylvania  for  commerce, 
foreign  and  internal,  her  shore  line  up  to  head  of 
tide  water  being  1,57 1  miles,  and  Pennsylvania  only 
60  miles. 

We  have  seen  that,  exclusive  of  commerce,  the 
products  of  Pennsylvania  in  1860  were  of  the  value 


of  $399,600,000,  or  ^  13S  per  capita  ;  and  in  Vir- 
g-inia;  $120,000,000,  or  $75  per  capita.  But,  if  we 
add  the  earnings  of  commerce,  the  products  of 
Pennsylvania  must  have  exceeded  those  of  Virginia 
much  more  than  four  to  one,  and  have  reached,  per 
capita,  nearly  three  to  one.  What  but  slavery 
could  have  produced  such  amazing  results?  Indeed, 
when  we  see  the  same  effects  in  all  the  Free  States 
as  compared  with  all  the  Slave  States,  and  in  any 
of  the  Slave  States,  as  compared  with  any  of  the 
Free  States,  the  uniformity  of  results  establishes  the 
law  beyond  all  controversy,  that  slavery  retards 
immensely  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population. 

That  the  Tariff  has  produced  none  of  these  results, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Pennsylvania  vastly  exceed  those  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  yet  these  are  the  interests  supposed  to 
be  most  injuriously  affected  by  high  tariffs.  But 
there  is  still  more  conclusive  proof.  The  year  1824 
was  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  high  tariffs, 
and  yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  as  proved  by  the  Cen¬ 
sus,  the  percentage  of  increase  of  Pennsylvania  over 
Virginia  was  greater  than  from  1820  to  1800.  Thus, 
by  Table  1  of  the  Census,  p.  124,  the  increase  of 
population  in  Virginia  was  as  follows : 
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The  increase  of  population  in  Pennsylvania  was  : 

*  , • . ,  *  '  '  ,  ;  r 

From  1790  to  1800  98.67  per  cent. 

“  1800  “  1810  34.49 

“  1810  “  1820  29.55  “ 

“  1820  “  1830  28.47  “ 

“  1830  “  1840  27.87 

“  1840  “  1850  34.09  “ 

“  1850  “  1860  25.71 

In  1790  the  population  of  Virginia  was  748,318  ; 
in  1820,  1,065,129,  and  in  1860,  1,596,318.  In 
1790  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  434,373  ; 
in  1820,  1,348,233,  and  in  1860,  2,906,1 15.  Thus, 
from  1790  to  1820,  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
protective  polic}",  the  relative  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Pennsylvania,  as  compared  with  Virginia, 
was  very  far  greater  than  from  1820  to  L860.  It  is 
quite  clear,  then,  that  the  tariff  had  no  influence  in 
depressing  the  progress  of  Virginia  as  compared 
with  Penns}dvania. 

Having  shown  how  much  the  material  progress 
of  Virginia  has  been  retarded  by  slavery,  let  us  now 
consider  its  effect  upon  her  moral  and  intellectual 
development. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. — The  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1860  was  367,  of  which  277  were  political,  43  reli¬ 
gious,  25  literary,  22  miscellaneous  ]  and  the  total 
number  of  copies  circulated  in  1 860  was  1 16,094,480. 
(Census  Tables,  Nos.  15,  37.)  The  number  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  139,  of  which  117  were  political,  13  reli¬ 
gious,  3  literary,  6  miscellaneous ;  and  the  number 
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of  copies  circulated  in  1800  was  26,772,568,  being* 
much  less  than  one  fourth  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  number  of  copies  of  monthly  periodicals  circu¬ 
lated  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860  was  464,684 ;  and 
in  Virginia,  48,900 :  or  much  more  than  ten  to  one 
in  favour  of  Pennsylvauia. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  academies,  libraries, 
and  churches,  I  must  take  the  Census  of  1850,  those 
tables  for  1860  not  being-  yet  arranged  or  printed. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1850  was  9,061 ;  teachers,  10,024 ;  pupils,  418,706 ; 
colleges,  academies,  &c.,  pupils,  26,142  }  attending 
school  during*  the  year,  as  returned  by  families, 
504,610  }  native  adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read 
or  write,  51,288}  public  libraries,  893}  volumes, 
363,400}  value  of  churches,  $11,853,291 ;  percent¬ 
age  of  native  free  population  (adul(s)  who  cannot  read 
or  write,  4.56.  (Comp.  Census  of  1850.) 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Virginia  in  1850 
was  2,937 }  teachers,  3,005  ;  pnpils,  67,438 }  col¬ 
leges,  academies,  &c.,  pupils,  10,326}  attending 
school,  as  returned  by  families,  109,775}  native 
white  adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
75,868}  public  libraries,  54}  volumes,  88,462} 
value  of  churches,  $2,902,220 ;  percentage  of  native 
free  adults  of  Virginia  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
19.90,  (Comp.  Census  of  1850.)  Thus,  the  church 
and  educational  statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  free  adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  is 
as  five  to  one  nearly  in  favour  of  Pennsylvania. 
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When  we  recollect  that  nearly  one  third  of  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  are  of  the  great  German 
race,  and  speak  the  noble  German  language,  to 
which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  hence  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  introducing  common  English  public 
schools  in  the  State,  the  advantage,  in  this  respect, 
of  Pennsylvania  over  Virginia  is  most  extraordinary. 

My  last  comparison  will  be  that  of  our  two 
smallest  States — Rhode  Island,  a  Free  State,  and 
Delaware,  slave-holding. 

In  1790  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  was 
09,110,  and  that  of  Delaware  59,096,  In  1800 
the  former  numbered  174,620,  the  latter  112,216. 
Thus,  from  1790  to  1860,  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  population  of  Rhode  Island  was  152.67  per 
cent.,  and  of  Delaware,  89.88.  At  the  same 
relative  rate  of  increase,  for  the  next,  as  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  the  population  of  .Rhode  Island 
in  1930,  would  be  441,212,  and  of  Delaware, 
213,074.  Thus  in  1790,  Rhode  Island  numbered 
but  10,014  more  than  Delaware,  62,404  more  in 
1860,  and,  at  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  228,138 
more  in  1930.  Such  has  been  and  would  be  the 
effect  of  slavery  in  retarding  the  increase  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  as  compared  with  Rhode  Island.  (Census 
Table,  1860,  No.  1.) 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island  per  square  mile 
in  1790,  was  52.15,  and  ,  in  1860,  133.71  \  that  of 
Delaware,  27.87  in  1790,  and  59.93  in  1860.  The 
absolute  increase  of  population  of  Rhode  Island, 
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per  square  mile,  from  1790  to  1800,  was  80.79,  and 
from  1850  to  1800,  20.74;  that  of  Delaware,  from 

1790  to  1800,  was  25.05,  and  from  1850  to  1800, 
9.70.  (Ib.) 

Area. — The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is  1,300  square 
miles,  and  of  Delaware,  2,120,  being  38  per  cent., 
or  much  more  than  one  third  larger  than  Rhode 
Island.  Retaining  their  respective  ratios  of  increase, 
per  square  mile,  from  1790  to  1860,  and  reversing 
their  areas,  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  in  1800, 
would  have  been  283,465,  and  of  Delaware,  78,268. 

In  natural  fertility  of  soil  Delaware  is  far  superior 
to  Rhode  Island,  the  seasons  much  more  favourable 
for  crops  and  stock,  and  with  more  than  double  the 
number  of  acres  of  arable  land. 

Progress  of  Wealth.  -By  Census  Tables  33 
and  36  (omitting  commerce),  it  appears  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  industry  as  given,  viz.,  of  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  mines,  and  fisheries,  were  that  year,  in 
Rhode  Island,  of  the  value  of  #52,400,000,  or 
#300  per  capita,  and  in  Delaware,  $16,100,000,  or 
#143  per  capita.  That  is,  the  average  annual  value 
of  the  product  of  the  labour  of  each  person  in  Rhode 
Island  is  greatly  more  than  double  that  of  the  labour 
of  each  person  in  Delaware,  including  slaves.  This, 
we  have  seen,  would  make  the  value  of  the  products 
of  labour  m  Rhode  Island  in  1930,  $132,368  600 
and  in  Delaware,  only  $30,409,582,  notwithstanding 
the  fiir  greater  area  and  superior  natural  advantages 
of  Delaware  as  compared  with  Rhode  Island. 
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As  to  the  rate  of  increase :  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Delaware  in  1850  was  $7,804,992,  in  I860, 
$16,100,000;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1850, 
$24,288,088,  and  in  1860,  $52,400,000  (Table  9, 
Treas.  Rep.,  1856),  exhibiting*  a  larg*e  difference  in 
the  ratio  in  favour  of  Rhode  Island. 

By  Table  36,  p.  196,  Census  of  1860,  the  cash 
value  of  the  farm  lands  of  Rhode  Island  in  1860 
was  $19,385,573,  or  $37.30  per  acre  (519,698  acres), 
and  of  Delaware,  $31,426,357,  or  $31.39  per  acre 
(1,004,295  acres).  Thus,  if  the  farm  lands  of  Dela¬ 
ware  were  of  the  cash  value  of  those  of  Rhode 
Island  per  acre,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  those 
of  Delaware  $5,935,385,  whereas  the  whole  value 
of  her  slaves  is  but  $539,400. 

But  by  Table  35,  Census  of  1860,  the  total  value 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1860,  was  $135,337,588,  and  of  Delaware, 
$46,242,181,  making*  a  difference  in  favour  of 
Rhode  Island,  $89,095,497,  whereas,  we  have  seen, 
in  the  absence  of  slavery,  Delaware  must  have  far 
exceeded  Rhode  Island  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  earning’s  of  commerce  are  not  given  by  the 
census,  but,  to  how  vast  an  extent  this  would  swell 
the  difference  in  favour  of  Rhode  Island,  we  may 
learn  from  the  Census,  Bank  Table  No.  34.  The 
number  of  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island  in  1860, 
was  91 ;  capital,  $20,865,569  ;  loans,  $26,719,877 ; 
circulation,  $3,558,295;  deposits,  $3,553,104.  In 
Delaware,  number  of  banks,  12 ,  capital,  $1,640,675  ; 
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loans,  $3,150,215 3  circulation,  $1,135,772  ;  deposits, 
$976,223. 

Having-  shown  how  much  slavery  has  retarded 
the  material  progress  of  Delaware,  let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  its  effect  upon  her  moral  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals.— The  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Rhode  Island  in 
I860,  was  26,  of  which  18  were  political,  6  literary, 
and  2  miscellaneous.  (Census,  Table  No.  37.) 
The  number  in  Delaware  was  14,  of  which  13  were 
political,  and  1  literary.  Of  periodicals,  Delaware 
had  none ;  Rhode  Island,  1.  The  number  of  copies 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  issued  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1860  was  5,289,280,  and  in  Delaware 
only  1,010,776,  or  largely  more  than  five  to  one  in 
favour  of  Rhode  Island. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  academies,  libraries, 
and  churches,  I  must  take  the  census  of  1850,  those 
tables  for  1860  not  being  yet  arranged  or  published. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1850  was  426,  teachers  518,  pupils  23,130  3  attend¬ 
ing  school  during  the  year,  as  returned  by  families, 
whites,  28,359  3  native  adults  of  the  State  who  can¬ 
not  read  or  write,  1,248  3  public  libraries,  96  3 
volumes  104,342  3  value  of  churches,  $1,293,600  ; 
percentage  of  native  free  adults  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  149.  Colleges  and  academies,  pupils,  3,664. 
(Comp.  Census  of  1850.)  The  number  of  public 
schools  in  Delaware  in  1850,  was  194,  teachers 
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214,  pupils,  8,970 ;  attending*  school  during*  the 
year,  whites,  as  returned  by  families,  14,216;  native 
free  adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
9,777  ;  public  libraries,  17  ;  volumes,  17,950;  value 
of  churches,  $840,845 ;  percentage  of  native  free 
adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  23.08 ;  colleges 
and  academies,  pupils,  704.  (Comp.  Census,  1850.) 
The  subject  will  be  continued  in  my  next  number. 

R.  J.  WALKER. 
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